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The Christian Ministry, a free Ministry—Legal 
Provision— Voluntary Payment— Objections 
toa Theological Education for the Ministry. 
By the late Joun Jackson of Darby. 


(concluded from page 547.) 


The ess:ntial qualification of a minister of the 
gospel cannot be obtained at a theological semi- 
nary. It isa gift, which can only be conferred 
by the Holy Spirit. This, at least, was the 
opinion of the Apostle Peter, when he rebuked 
Simon the Sorcerer, who offered the apostle 
money, thinking he could buy it. ‘Thy money 


perish with thee, because thou hast thought that | required of the minister of the gospel. 


the gift of God may be purchased with money.” 
Acts viii. 20. The time that is spent year 
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performance of the social and religious duties so 
plainly enjoined by the gospel, and we see no 
reason why a minister should be compensated 
for performing them, more than any other member 
of the church. Wherever Christianity accom- 
plishes the most practical good in any community, 
it will be found to be the result of faithfulness 
to these duties, on the part of the greatest num- 
ber of the individuals composing it. 

This is our idea of Christianity ; and we there- 
fore suggest, that instead of expecting or requir- 
ing the minister, to fulfil these duties for all his 
congregation, the labor shall be so divided that 
every member shall perform his and her own 
part, and thus comply with the command, “ Bear 
ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” We see no reason, therefore, why the 
Christian minister should not engage, as Paul 
did, in some ordinary busiuess, and provide a 
maintenance: for himself by his own labor. There 
is nothing in the employment of the farmer, the 
mechanic, or the merchant, if honestly followed, 
that would conflict in the least with the duties 
On the 
other hand, by engaging in some such occupa- 
tion, he would have a better opportunity of ex- 


after year in studying for the ministry is, in our | libiting to the world the practical application of 


opinion, entirely wasted. 
a theological education, how much better it would 
be for the minister to say: “ Christ sent me to 


Instead of relying on | 


the doctrines of the gospel, by bringing them 


| into closer connection with the every day affairs 
'of life. 


It isin mau’s every day intercourse 


. . . | . . . . 
preach the gospel, not with wisdom of words, | with the world, that Christian example is wanted; 


lest the cross of Christ should be made of none 
effect.” Again: “My speech and my preach- 
ing was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit, and with 
power: that your faith should not stand in, the 







it is here that religion can exercise its mightiest 
influence for g6o® by establishing honesty and 
integrity upon substantial fcundations, and 
hecking the inordinate gratification of a worldly 
spirit. The Christian minister ought, therefore, 


wisdom of man, but in the power of God.” . Ife! by example, as well as by precept, to teach others 


plea that a minister must devote much, of"his 
time in making preparation for the pulpjtpegms 
to us a singular idea. If Christ hath Bent him 
to preach the gospel without the ‘ wisdom of 
words,” and qualified him for the service, what 
other preparation is needed ? 

Again, it is said, he is prevented from main- 
taining himself, because much of his time must 
be taken up in visiting the sick, catechising 
children, and performing various Christian duties 
among the members of his congregation. Now, 
he should certainly be active in doing these 
things, in common with other members of the 
church—they are not required of him alone. We 


cannot conceive how any are excluded from the 





how to live in the world, and overcome it. As 
this is accomplished, the necessity for pulpit 
preaching will be proportionably lessened. 
Beside all this, the appointment of one man 
to exercise the functions of a minister for a whole 
congregation, is no improvement upon the prac- 
tice of apostolic times. In the early Christian 
assemblies, the liberty of the gospel was better - 
understood and appreciated. There was no such 
monopoly of the gifts of the Spir t, for these were 
exercised by different individuals, to the common 
edification. None were probibited from speak- 
ing who felt that they had a “doctrine” ora 
“revelation” to deliver. This is plain from 
| Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians: “Let the. 
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prophets speak two or three, and let the others 
judge. If any thing be revealed to another that 
sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. Yor ye 
may all prophesy one by one, that all may learn, 
and all may be comforted.” 1 Cor. xiv. 

There is reason to fear that the practice of 
selecting one man to officiate in the capacity of a 
minister for a particular church, has a tendency 
to lessen the individual responsibility of the 
members composing it. The idea is easily en- 
tertained that the employment of a person to 
attend to their spiritual interests, releases them 
in some degree from the necessity of attending 
to them for themselves. That it creates false 
notions of worship, is apparent from the fact that, 
in many congregations, the presence and labors 
of the minister are considered essential to its 
performance. Jesus spoke of worship as an act 
of the soul. “God isa Spirit, and they who 
worship him must worship iu spirit and in truth.” 
This is something so different from the popular, 
fashionable worship of the present age, that it 
cannot fail to strike the notice of every sincere- 
minded Christian. 


The ideas of worship which many entertain | 
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vidual labor, and make the worship of the Deity 
consist more in metaphysical discourses concern- 
ing religion, than the practice of religion itself— 
more in the externals of devotion than in humility 
and self-denial. 

If we look into the professing Christian church, 
we find the world is there, with her representa- 
tives, as much so as she was in the ancient temple 
at Jerusalem; but we do not always find the 
Christian minister following Jesus’ great example 
in overturning tle “ tables of the money-changers 
and the seats of them that sold doves,”’ because 
he finds it his interest to countenance a worldly 
spirit. 

The erection of maguificent and costly churches 
in the midst of communities where poverty and 
wantare imploringly staring affluence and extrava- 
gance in the face, and asking for food and 
raiment, seems to us to be incompatible with the 
spirit and objects of the gospel; yet it is no un- 
common thing for Christian ministers to be em- 
ployed, for the purpose of increasing the revenues 
of these establishments. 

It was one of the proofs which Jesus gave of 
the divine authority of his mission, that the 








lead them into outward ceremonial acts and ob- | “ gospel was preached to the poor’’—but when 
servances that can be imitated and performed by | an eloquent and man-made ministry is required 
the worshipper of Mammon as well as by the | —when the church herself conforms to the spirit 
worshipper of God. Hence a whole assembly, | of the world by wearing its outward emblems of 
made up of worldly-minded and spiritually-| grandeur,—it is found more expedient and pro- 
minded people, often join in what they call the | fitable to address the gospel to the rich. 
worship of the Deity. This is objectionable, and} Human learning and eloquence, more than 
may lead tohypocrisy. As an eloquent sermon, | intrinsic moral worth, are often the stepping- 
a well-repeated prayer, the melody of sounds, or | stones toa fashionable pulpit. A salaried minis- 
the bowing of the knee, can add nothing to the | try is tempted by a popular “call,” and those 
glory of God, because His attributes are infinite | who contribute most to its support are often 
and perfect without aid from his creatures, it is} promoted to a high position in the church, and 
manifest that nothing can be regarded as true | courted as her worthiest members, in the absence 
worship of Him which does not better the condi-| of that humble and self-denying life, which 
tion of the worshipper. His blessing rests on | would make them what Jesus said such should 
the “pure in heart,” the “ meek,” the ‘ merei-| be, “ the light of the world.” 
ful,” the “ peace-maker,” and those who really| [t was said in the olden time, “ The rich and 
“ hunger and thirst after riyhteottsness.’’ the poor meet together; the Lord is the maker 
If the outward Jewish ritual, with all its cere-| of them all.”” It is not so now. Iu our large 
monies, its temple, priests, altars, and sacrifices#and populous cities, it is customary to have 
could not, as the author of the Epistle to the | fashionable places of worship, in which an odious 
Hebrews says, ‘ make him that did the service | di8tinction is made between the rich and the 
perfect, as pertaining to the conscience,’ hew | poor. 
can we expect, under the Christian system, to| These costly edifices, like the heathen temples 
be benefitted by similar observances, or brought | of antiquity, are made attractive to the world. 
by these into union with God? If, on the other| An eloquent preacher is employed to draw a 
hand, we know an inward purification of heart— | crowded audience. The newspapers announce, 
a sin that easily besets us subdued—a turbulent | that “the Rev. has accepted a call 
passion conquered—a victory obtained over the | to preach at the church. He isan eloquent 
“ lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the | minister, and those who are fond of pulpit ora- 
pride of life,” by ows own mental labor, aided by | tory, should not fail to attend—the music is 
an inward grace,—then, indeed, we have ap- | especially fine.” 
proached nearer tothe Father of Lights, bene-; The richly-decorated pew is sold under the 
fitted ourselves, and worshipped him in spirit and | hammer to the highest bidder; he who has the 
in truth, most money may secure the best seat, while the 
The popular ideas concerning the duties of| poor, if they are admitted at all, must be satisfied 
the Christian minister tend to lessen this indi-|to remain in some remote corner. Thus the 
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church assumes the character of a market-place, 
in which the gospel is offered to those only who 
have the money to buy it, and is made as much 
an article of commerce as a bushel of wheat or a 
bale uf cotton. In apostolic times, such distine- 
tions in the church between the rich and the 
poor were not allowable ; at least we infer so from 
the epistle of James: “ My brethren, if there 
come into your assembly a man with a gold ring, 
in goodly apparel; and there come in also a poor 
man in vile raiment: And ye have respect to 
him that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto 
him, Sit thou here in a good place ; and say to 
the poor, Stand thou there, or sit here under my 
footstool: Are ye not then partial in yourselves, 


and are become judges of evil thoughts? Ye 


have despised the poor.” 
These evils cannot be cured until the church 


and the ministry cease to make merchandise of 
the gospel, return to their first love, and practi- 
cally hold out the invitation, “Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money; come ye, buy and eat! 
Yea, come, buy wine and milk, without money 


and without price.” 





From New Themes for the Protestant Clergy. 


THE PRACTICAL NATURE OF CHRIST’S MISSION. 


Jesus Christ came into the world, not only to 
save, and to teach, but to exemplify his precepts. 
If his human lineage was noble, his birth was 
lowly in the extreme. His parents were not 
only poor and in humble life, but residents of a 
district despised by the rich and the great. He 
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high qualifications or aptness for the duties to 
which they were called, we cannot doubt, for they 
were chosen by that discrimination which never 
errs: and yet that fitness did not consist in clear- 
ness of apprehension nor powers of intellect ; for 
it is apparent that some of these disciples did 
not comprehend many of their Master’s plainest 
teachings until after his crucifixion. Under 
these instructions they made almost no progress 
in theology: their labors, like those of their 
master, were works of exhortation and charity. 
The personal efforts of Christ being chiefly 
among the poor, his instruments were chosen for 
that purpose. The Love of God, and the Love 
of Man, are the keys of all his doctrines, and the 
text of his life and labors. He came to the poor, 
because they were the most numerous, the most 
suffering, the most humble, the most helpless, 
and the most ignorant. He regarded the poor 
as the most hopeful, because least wedded to this 
world. Not only so, but he taught that the door 
of poverty was the safest way to heaven. “ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! It is easier fora camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of God.’* He taught 
that those who trust in riches must give up that 
trust, which is selfishness, and become “ poor in 
spirit,” before tney can enter the kingdom of 
heaven. He never wearied in affording succour, 
consolation, and instruction tothe poor. He ex- 
horted them to lay up for themselves treasures 
in heaven, and not upon earth. He encouraged 
them—“ Are not five sparrows sold for two 
farthings, and not one of them is forgotten before 


not only did not appear in the world as a noble 
or a king, but he did not come as a priest or a 
Levite. His ministry, which did not commence 
until he reached a ripened manhood, can be fitly 
characterized only in his own words. When 
John sent two of his disciples to Christ, to in- 
quire, “Art thou He that should come, or do 
we look for another?” The reply was not an 
exposition of his title to the Messiahship ; not 
a summary of his doctrine ; neither a creed nora 
sermon ; but,—‘‘ Go and show John those things 
which ye do hear and see: the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk; the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear; the deadare raised up, 
and the poor have the gospel preached to them.’’* 
He announced a mission to the poor, to the in- \ hich i Aun te nee 
firm, the diseased, and the dying; and yet the clothe the grass, which is to-day in the fie i 
missionary was so poor himself, he had not and to-morrow is cast into the oven; how 7 

where to lay his head. Of this world’s good it | ™T® will he clothe you, O ye of little faith.’'t 
does not appear that he had any. The chosen His miraculous power was chiefly exerted in 
assistants of his ministry were selected not only behalf of the poor, in healing diseases, casting 
from among the poor, but from among those en- out devils, in feeding the hungry, in ——e the 
gaged in the humblest and most despised em- | “™pest. His parables of the Prodigal Son, and 
ployments. They were ignorant and unlearned the Good Samaritan, touchingly enforce our duty 
men, and were even readily recognised to be such to the destitute and forsaken. But whilst bis 
after the resurrection of Christ.f That they had ; 7 a 


God? But even the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear not, therefore: ye are 
of more value than many sparrows.’’t He taught 
that the widow’s mite was more than all the 
offerings of the rich. How beautifully did his 
life illustrate this lesson !— Take no thought 
for your life, what ye shall eat, neither for the 
body, what ye shall put on. Consider the 
ravens: for they neither sow nor reap: which 
have neither store-house nor barn; and God 
feedeth them. How much more are ye better 
than the fowls ?””—* Consider the lilies how they 
grow : they toil not, they spin not; and yet I 
say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. If then God so 


* Mark x. 23—25. t Luke xii. 6, 7. 
t Acts iv. 13. ° t Luke xii. 22—28. 





* Matt. xi.3, 4, 5. 
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mission and ministrations were chiefly among 
the poor, the rich and the great were not for- 
gotten, but were also objects of solicitude. His 
warnings to them are solemn and awful. For 
their sakes his parable of Lazarus the beggar, 
who died in the street, covered with sores, and 
went to Abraham’s bosom, institutes a dialogue 
between an inhabitant of heaven, and one in the 
regions of eternal despair, in which the rich are 
plainly told, that if they will not believe Moses 
and the prophets, neither would they believe 
though one rise from the dead to warn them. 
To the rich ruler, who had kept all the command- 
ments from his youth up, Christ said, ‘ Yet 
lackest thou one thing: sell all that thou hast, 
and distribute unto the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven : and come, follow me.”’* Our 
Lord did not by this teach that there should be 
no individual property, or that goods should be 
in common. ‘The special instruction was for the 
particular man. His general doctrine is, ‘“‘ How 
hardly shall they that trust in riches enter into 
the kingdom of God! But what is impossible 
with man, is possible with God.” He that trusts 
in riches cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
Every disciple of Christ must be God’s steward, 
and hold his riches, if he hold them at all, for 
Him whose servant he is. To one the command 
may be, “ Sell all thou hast, give to the poor, 
and come and follow me;” because he can be 
saved only in that way. To another the com- 
mand may be, “ Occupy till I come ;” adminis- 
ter what I have given thee under the law— 
“‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,” until I call 
thee to account. He to whom riches prove a 
snare and a temptation too great for his strength, 
must give them up; whilst he who can hold 
them as instruments of good, becomes the ser- 
vant of God. 

Christ took the institutions of men as he found 
them, and seemed to require that they should be 
changed only as the hearts of those who lived 
under them changed. He knew that no change 
could be permanent unless founded in the hearts 
and minds of the people. He did not require 
that the rich and poor should change places, nor 
that all men should be lifted above the state of 
poverty ; for he said, “‘ The poor always ye have 
with you.”+ He did not require that the master 
should give up his slave, nor that the slave should 
quit or resist his master.t He did not offer re 
sistance to the laws or public authorities, or in 
any manner teach that his kingdom was of this 
world. He simply taught that men should love 
their neighbors as themselves, and left that great 
law of human conduct to accomplish all the 
changes and revolutions necessary for the pro- 
gress of his dectrines and the best interests of 


* Luke xviii. 22. t John xii. 8. 
t Although we have no record of any instance of the 
kind, yet the whole tenor of his teachings, was opposed 
to all wrong and oppression. Ep. 
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men. He utterly refused to take any authority 
or administration in temporal matters. To him 
who asked him to interfere in the division of an 
inheritance, he replied, ‘Man, who made mea 
judge, or a divider over you?”* When the 
woman taken in adultery was brought to him 
for judgment, he said, “ He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” 
And when her accusers had slunk away, he said 
to the woman, “ Neither do I condemn thee. Go, 
and sin no more.’+ He did not require him 
whom he exhorted to sell his goods, to bring the 
proceeds to him for distribution, but to give to 
the poor himself. ‘To those who tempted him 
in regard to paying tribute to the Roman em- 
perors, he replied, “ Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Ceesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s.’{ To Pilate he said, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world.’’§ 

The most striking illustration of our Saviour’s 
life and doctrines is to be found in the following 
exemplification or parable. When all nations 
are gathcred before the final Judge, and when 
the blessed are placed on his right hand, and the 
guilty on his left,—‘‘ Then shall the King say 
unto them on his right hand, Come ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world : for I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink : I was astranger, 
and ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: 
sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me.” And to the question of the 
righteous, when had they done these things, the 
reply is, “ Verily, I say unto you, Inasmuch es 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’|| The con- 
demnation of the wicked is placed upon the 
ground that‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one 
of the least of these, ye did it not to me.”§ 
There is here nothing about churches, creeds, 
confessions, catechisms, prayer-books ; nothing 
of theology, faith, or doctrine ; and yet this is 
the last judgment, characterized by the final 
Judge Himself. 

Can it be more strongly enforced that the 
mission of the disciples of Christ on earth is one 
of charity and mercy? If the tree bear not 


these fruits, it is none of his planting. There 
cannot be a doubt that he who loves God 


supremely, and his neighbor as himself, cannot 
err fatally in his theology. 





He that loses his conscience has nothing left 
worth keeping. 


* Luke xii. 14.—This is somewhat in contrast with 
the course of the Bishops of the Established Church 
of England, who have taken charge of the administra- 
tion of estates, and have become judges and dividers 
over their fellow-men. 

t John viii. 7, 11. t Matt. xxii. 21. 
§ John xviii. 36. | Matthew xxv. 31. 
Ibid. xxv. 45. 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF A CORRESPONDENT 
IN EUROPE. 
Continued from page 554. 

In the course of our journeyings, we visited 
Colchester, England, a place in which we were 
much interested. It is an old Roman city, with 
a considerable part of the ancient wall still stand- | 
ing, and recently in digging in the streets, they | 
came to an old Roman mosaic pavement. One | 
point of interest to us was the castle, that was, 

taken when the city was besieged by Cromwell. | 
It is now a ruin of course, and we walked over | 
its old walls. At the top of one of its wings, 
grows an ancient sycamore tree, and the wall | 
flower and ivy droop about in careless festoons, | 
that make it gay in a green old age. There is 
a dark and dismal dungeon here, where James 
Parnell, mentioned in Sewell’s History, was con | 
fined and diced. He was the youth of whom | 
George Fox spoke as coming to his house to ask 
counsel. Ie was led, a prisoner, many miles to | 
this place, barefooted, ‘and after about ten months | 
confinement, died, a martyr to the truth. In the | 
records of Colchester monthly meeting are pre- | 
served to this day, copious nianuscripts written | 
by this young lad, who died at the early age of | 
nineteen yeaus. Just opposite the castle is an | 
old church, part of it a ruim, where he once went | 
to preach the doctrine of salvation by Jesus 
Christ, and as he came out, he was struck upon | 
the shoulders by a heavy rod, in the hands of, 
one of his persecutors, and was told to take that | 
for Christ’s sake. He meekly replied, “ Friend! | 
I do receive it for Jesus Christ’s sake,” and went | 
on his way. A stune was poinied out on which | 
he used to sit in his solitude, and as we sat | 
upon it, we could but say, The martyr spirit! 
where is it now? His remains lie in the castle 
yard.* 








* This extimable youth was convinced by George 
Fox at Carlisle, and joined the Society of Friends in 
the sixteenth year of his age. He becamea powerful 
minister of the gospel, travelled extensively in its 
service, and was made instrumental in awakening | 
many to a knowledge of the truth. While at Cogges- | 
hall, he attended a meeting appointed by the Indepen- 
dents, to pray against the spreading of error, by which | 


they meant the doctrine of the Quakers. He felt him- | 
self called upon to defend the Society from abuse and 
misrepresentation, and did not hesitate to denounce 
the corruptions of the church and magistracy. For 
this he was apprehended, and committed to Colchester 
castle, where he was closely confined till the next 
assizes at Chelmsford, when he was fastened to a 
chain with felons and murderers, and led twenty 


miles through the country, remaining chained both | 
He defended himself against his ac- | 


day and night. 
cusers with Christian boldness, declaring that * he did 
not think it either criminal or unjust, to call an un- 
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just judge, unrighteous, a persecutor, persecutor, or | 


a deceiver, deceiver.”? He was indicted for a riot, 
and notwithstanding the efforts of the judge, the jury 
were unable to agree upon a verdict. He was then 
fined £40, which, as he had committed no wrong, he 
could not "conscientiously pay. He was therefore re- | 
committed to prison at Colchester, where he was treat- 
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3enjamin Lay} was also borngin Colchester, 
and was confined in or about thésame castle, for 
going to one of the churches on a “‘ communion 
Sunday,” with some bread and cheese, and after 
the minister commenced the service, he an- 
nounced to the people that he had bread and 
cheese in his pocket, which would do as well as 
the bread and wine of the priest, whereupon, he 
was ordered into confinement. He and his 
friends talked something of prosecuting the 
priest for false imprisonment, on hearing which 
the latter sent him word that he might come 
"out, but he replied that as the priest had put him 
in, he should take him out.. So the poor parson 
had to humiliate himself and go to the release of 
his own prisoner. There is a true story about 


| Benjamin Lay, that I believe is not on record. 


He was a maker of leathern breeches, and the 
| memorial of his trade, and of his benevolence too, 
| exists in Colchester to this day. 

It was the custom in ancient time, to give to 
the children of the charity school of ‘the parish, 
once a year, each a blue coat and a pair of 
stockings, but their breeches had to be supplied 
at home, if supplied at all. Benjamin thought 
ita pity that their wardrobe should not be com- 
pleted, and so he undertook the task of present- 
ing each juvenile with a pair of leathern breeches. 
To measure two hundred legs would have added 
| materially to his work, so he took the Yankee 
plan of guessing. W hen all were finished, the 
boys were duly arranged for the operation of 
harnessing, and tradition tells of the curious 


| seenes that transpired under the transforming 


| hand of the philanthropist, how that the young 
legs were placed in longitudinal order into the 
superior entrance to the leatherns, but finding 
them too diminutive to admit easily the rotund 
| projections, the lateral portions of the gearing 
were duly supported by a strong hand on each 
side, and while the amiable expectants still stood 
within, they were lifted up and shaken, so as to 
| project the feet below the buckle straps at the 
end of the trowsers. 

But at last they were all supplied, and though 
not exactly fitted, were doubtless well pleased 


| to be decently covered by these durable additions 


to their toilette. The teachers and parents were 
likewise well pleased, and the custom continues 
to this day. The parish school children of Col- 


|chester still wear the same kind of dress. It 


was a master stroke of policy in friend Lay, as 
well as a kindness, inasmuch as it brought grist 
to his mill in future time, but that the schools 
of the established church should be indebted to 


ed with great ‘cruelty, and finally yielded up “his life, 

leaving an example to survivors of Christian heroism, 

patience under suffering, and constancy in the _ 
D. 

+ Benjamin Luy was born in Great Britain, A. D. 
1677, and died in Pennsylvania, A. D. 1759, aged 82 
years. This remarkable man was one of the first op- 
posers of slavery and the slave trade. Ep. 
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an eccentric Quaker for their uniform or dress, is 
a singular fact. We saw also the house of 
Stephen Crisp, who was convinced by the minis- 
try of James Parnell, and became himself an 
eminent minister in the Society. 

(To be continued.} 





Extracts from a Memoir of Ricuard REYNOLDS, 
by his grand-daughter. 
(Continued from page 550 ) 

He had ever regarded the possession of wealth 
as entailing very grave responsibilities upon the 
possessor ; and he felt that the accumulation of 
property was more to be deprecated than desired. 
He earnestly wished for more leisure for reading 
and reflection, and also believing that a life free 
from the engrossment of time and mind, which 
the management of so large a concern involved, 
would be more conducive to his own religious 
advancement, he gave up his shares in the iron- 


His son William was well known as an emi- 
neatly scientific and intelligent man; his taste 


knowledge, his energy and activity, particularly 
qualified him to render valuable assistance to 


in which the colleries and iron mines were 
worked, introducing new machinery, and avail- 
ing himself with much ingenuity of the discove- 
ries in chemistry and the practical experience 
of other countries in the manufacture of iron. 
He was the first to bring into successful and 
permanent operation the transit of canal boats by 
means of inclined plains, where great iuequali- 


favorable to the ordinary system of locks. The 
first work of this kind which he executed was 
completed in 1788, and is described by Mr. 
Thomas Telford in Plymley’s Agricultural Re- 
port for Shropshire. 


Since the practicability of inclined planes has 


plane, but few Acts have been passed for new 


should be found most advisable. 

Other instances of William Reynold’s me- 
chanical skill are mentioned by Mr. Telford, in 
connection with the canals and improvements in 
this part of Shropshire ; and he also notices the 
mistake of Fulton in claiming the invention of 
the inclined plane. 

Leaving the Ketley Iron-Works, then, in 
such good hands, in the year 1789, on the 19th 


in the house which he had formerly occupied 


works at Ketley to his sons William and Joseph. | 
for mechanics, his eagerness in the pursuit of | 


his father, and he had for some time taken an | 
active part in the management of the works. He | 
carried out great improvements in the manner 


ties of surface anda deficiency of water were un- | 


been established by the success of the Ketley | 


canals, without a clause authorizing the Company | 
to erect inclined planes instead of locks, if they | 


of February, Richard Reynolds went to reside | 
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fluenza, which had nearly proved fatal, and 
whilst confined to his bed, his wife was taken ill 
with the same disease, and, not having strength 
to resist it, she rapidly sank, and after a week’s 
illness, peacefully breathed her last, closing her 
benevolent and exemplary life with unaffected 
piety and resignation. 

On the 3d of June, his eldest son, after a 
long and painful illness, was released from a 
life which had latterly been one of much suffer- 
ing; and on the 12th of July, the wife of his 
youngest son, Joseph, was called from the over- 
sight of a large family of young children, at a 
time when, humanly speaking, a continuance of 
her care was as important to their welfare, as her 
affection was essential to the happiness of their 
father ; but He, whose very self is love, in wis- 
dom inscrutable, removed her hence. Thus, in 
the short space of three months, he was bereaved 
of three beloved members of his family. In the 
course of this year, he made preparations for 
leaving Shropshire; many of the ties which 
bound him to his residence there, were broken, 
and as he no longer considered that he was 
| required by any cluims of duty to remain at 
| Coalbrook Dale, in April, 1804, he removed to 
| Bristol, having taken a house in St. James’s 
Square. 

In this large city my grandfather soon found 
ample scope for the exercise of his benevolent 
desire to promote the happiness and lessen the 
sufferings of his fellow-creatures. He took a 
\lively interest in the various public charities, 
| being the founder of the Samaritan Society, and 
| giving his warm and liberal support to others, 





Alms-Houses. 


| further support. 


more harm than good. 


particularly the Strangers’ Friend, Misericordia, 
the Orphan Asylum, the Infirmary and the 
The increase of the population, 
and the diminished value of money, pressed so 
heavily on some of these institutions, that the 
intentions and expectations of their founders and 
original promoters could not be fulfilled without 
He solicited personally and 
| by letter, subscriptions on a large scale for aug- 
menting the fund for the payment of a weekly 
| sum to the inhabitants of the alms-houses, going 
from house to house,—by his own zeal kindling 
that of others,—and by the authority which 
_ his own liberality gave him, exercising a degree 
‘of influence which he would not otherwise have 
| possessed over those whom he knew could afford 
to contribute largely. One gentleman to whom 
he applied, of acknowledged wealth and import- 
ance in the city, had given him a check for 
£500, and he left the room, but returned in- 
stantly, saying he would givehim back the check, 
-as such a sum from him would do the cause 
The gentleman imme- 
diately wrote another for a thousand pounds, and 





at Coalbrook Dale. gave it to him. He himself gave £2,000 (one of 
The year 1803 was marked by severe domes- | his friends says four,) to this fund, and four 
tic affliction. In April he had an attack of ,in- thousand pounds to the Trinity Alms-houses. 
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The knowledge of his desire to avoid even 
the appearance of ostentation would make his 
family wish to be guided by the same spirit in 
speaking of him ; yet, as he is now beyond the 
reach of human opinion, a few instances of that 
benevolence for which he was in his life-time so 
widely known and so gratefully regarded, could 
not properly be left unrecorded; and it seems 
right to give some insight into the practical ef- 
fects upon his own conduct, of the high estimate 
he had formed of what is required of those who 
are rich in this world’s possessions, although no 
attempt will be made to give any complete state- | 
ment. In another point of view, also, this tes- 
timony to the undeviating consistency with 
which he acted up to the principles he adopted | 
and enforceed is desirable. He strongly disap- 
proved of making charitable bequests by will, 
and left no legacies of this nature in his own ; and 
it is therefore only doing him justice to state 
some of the cases in which he bestowed consider- 
able amounts of money during his life-time. 

The numerous committees on which he acted 
brought under his notice and consideration the 
fluctuation to which institutions entirely depend- 
ant upon annual subscriptions were liable ; with 
kim, to become aware of an evil, was to excite 
the wish and the endeavor to remove it, and in 
1808 he plated in the hands of trustees £10,500 
which was by them invested in lands in Mon- 
mouthshire, the income arising from the rents 
of these estates, after contingent expenses were 
paid, to be distributed between seven of the 
charitable institutions of Bristol, named in the 
deed of trust, in such a manner and proportion, 
either to one alone or between any, as should at 
the time appear expedient to the trustees—this, 
under certain conditions specified in the trust 
deed. An addition to the Infirmary being 
greatly wanted, he devoted much of his time to 
that object, also subscribing twenty-six hundred 
pounds. It was on this occasion that the com- 
mitee received an anonymous donation of a| 
thousand pounds, entertaining no doubt who was 
the giver; and on the following day one of their | 
number happening to meet Richard Reynolds, 
thanked him, in the name of the committee, for 
his acceptable donation. He did not deny it, 
but said, “ Thou hast no authority for saying I 
sent the money ;” and on the gentleman repeat- 
ing, in strong terms, the acknowledgement of the 
Committee, and refusing to be thus satisfied, my 
grandfather quietly said, ‘ Well, I see thou art, 
determined that I should give you a thousand | 
pounds;” and the next day they received a do- | 
nation of that sum with his name, thus doubling 
his first contribution. To these gifts may be 
added, besides his annual subscription, donations 
of twelve hundred and sixty pounds to the, 
Strangers’ Friend, £900 to the Misericordia, ' 
£500 to the Refuge, the same to the Orphan 
Asylum, and to the Bible Society £900. Of, 
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several other smaller amounts, one only from its 
purpose need be mentioned—that of £300 to 
Temple Parish, towards providing a better sup- 
ply of water for the”poor. 


Many of his letters refer to the interest he 
'took in various benevolent institutions and pro- 
|jects in other places besides Bristol, and his 
desire to relieve distress wherever it existed, and 
of whatever description. In several instances 
he paid the debts of persons confined for debt in 
prison; one case, in 1798, was that of two men, 
who, with their wives and twenty-two children, 
were imprisoned in a small room in the King’s 
Bench. Their distressing situation was made 
known to him, and he procured their release. 
Unwilling to be known as the giver of large 
sums, he frequently gave his name with his 
subscription, and forwarded a further and larger 
contribution anonymously, as in the instance of 
the distress in Germany, when he privately 


jadded £500 to the sum given with his name. 


It was, for many years, his habit to employ 
others to act for him in London and elsewhere, 
in dispensing such sums as he wished to devote 
to charitable purposes, in every case, with a 
scrupulous care that his name should not be 
known. To one party in London he remitted 
£20,000, during the distress in 1795. 

He had four almoners constantly employed in 
Bristol, who brought their accounts to him every 
week, which contained the names of each person 
or family who had been relieved, the sum given, 
and the circumstances. He was very particular 
in requiring them, when applied to by beggars, 
to go at the instant to their house or lodgings, 
as this promptitude prevented the parties having 
time to prepare for the visit of inspection. 
Whenever he found that any person was re- 
ceiving assistance from more than one of his 
agents, their name was struck off the list. 


Possessed of an annual income of many thou- 
sands, his style of living remained perfectly 
simple; there was every needful and substantial 
comfort, and an open-handed readiness to pro- 
vide for the pleasure as well as the convenience 
of those who shared his unlimited hospitality, 
yet without display, or indulgence in luxuries— 
hence but a small proportion of his income was 
spent upon himself,—the remainder flowed in 
the continuous and bountiful stream of a well- 
regulated and catholic benevolence. While re- 
ceiving the heartfelt expressions of gratitude of 
those who had the opportunity of personally 
thanking him, he always directed such feelings 
to the Source of all Good. “My talent,” he 
said to a friend, “is the meanest of all talents, a 
little sordid dust: but as the man in the parable 
who had but one talent was accountable, I am 
also accountable for the talent that 1 possess, 
humble as it is—to the great Lord of all.” 


(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The beautiful language of the Psalmist was 
perhaps never more fully realized than it has 
been the present season thoughout our land— 
‘‘ Thou opeuest thine hand and satisfiest the desire 
of every living thing.” We cannot be too thank- 
ful for our innumerable blessings, and it is well 
for us to consider how different would haye been 
the condition of all, but especially the inhabi- 
tants of our cities if this had been a summer of 
drought and consequent scarcity. We hail the 
reduction of prices of articles essential for the 
sustenance of man and beast. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 24, 1865. 


For the information of our subscribers gene- 
rally, we publish the following as the rate of 
postage charged on this paper when paid in ad- 
vance at the office where received. 

To actual subscribers, for one copy, in this 
County, ; : ° Free. 

To actual subscribers, for one copy, in the 
State, : . . 13 cts. per annum. 

For the same, to any part of the United 
States, . 26 cts. per annum. 


“Governor Johnson, of Virginia, has recom- 
mended the 15th day of November to be set 
apart asa day of thanksgiving and prayer, in 
view of the abatemert of the awful pestilence 
that has desolated two of the cities of the State. 
The Governor disclaims all authority to require 
or control the case, but simply recommends that 
all the people unite in rendering homage and 
thanksgiving.” —Ledyer. 

The above paragraph has probably been read 
by thousands rapidly and thoughtlessly, like 
most other parts of a newspaper. To us it has 
suggested serious reflections, and the fifty-eighth 
chapter of Isaiah has arrested our minds with 
solemn force, as a peculiarly appropriate com- 
ment thereon. 

The people to whom this recommendation of 
the Governor was given, no doubt responded by a 
zealous outward demonstration of thanksgiving, 
according to the present form and manner. 

They partook of the sumptuons meal, and 
arrayed in costly attire, perhaps procured by de- 
priving many of the necessary comforts of life, 
flocked to their “steeple houses” to hear portions of 
that volume which is full of strong reproof against 
the evils which they earnestly uphold, and even 
nsist are sanctioned in its pages; while he 


‘ 
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who addresses them would perhaps hesitate to 
peril his worldly interest, by freely handing forth 
its blessed truths, even should they have pierced 
the film which has been allowed to gather upon 
his own eyes. Truly is the interrogation of the 
Master applicable to many in our land who stand 
as teachers of the people—‘ Do ye‘not err, be- 
cause ye know not the scriptures nor the power 
of God?” 


UNIFORM WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND COINS.— 
An international association for instituting a 
uniform system of coins, weights and measures, 
has been lately held in Paris; at which the 
United States, Great Britain, Mexico, Spain and 
Portugal were represented by the attendance of 


| their respective ministers. ‘“‘ Four propositions,” 


says the Paris Correspondent of the New York 
Herald, “‘ were carried, having for their object, 
the publication of a work in French, giving, in 
a clear and concise form, the history of the differ- 
ent systems of coins, weights and measures in all 
parts of the world, and the necessity of the 
mutual effort of all nations to enlighten their 
respective countries on the subject by such 
means as were open to them; after the passing 
of which, it was resolved that a permanent inter- 
national committee should be immediately con- 
stituted at Paris, to be composed, as much as 
possible, of members of each of the countries 
represented in the association.” 

The suggestion of the Ledger upon this sub- 
ject, is worthy of attention : 


“ As Congress will soon assemble at Washing- 
ton, it presents a favorable opportunity to initiate 
a reform so important to the commercial interests 
of the civilized world, by adopting the decimal 
system for weights and measures, as well as for 
coins. This is the most certain mode to help 
along the work.” 


And, we may add, if effected, will at least 
simplify and lessen mathematical labors, which, 
if nothing further will be gained, is an import- 
ant consideration. 


. 


Marriep,—At Upper Greenwich, N. J., on Sev- 
enth-day the 10th inst., according to the order of 
Friends, FRANKLIN Matiack to Margaret B. War- 
RINGTON. 

Diep,—On the 13th inst., Danie, Jerome Bene- 
zet, son of John and Elina Benezet, of Mullica 
Hill, N. J., aged 4 years. 


Perfect confidence between parent and child 
is a sevenfold shield against temptation. 
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In a former number we published portions of 
a letter from a friend in attendance at Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting ; since which the printed minutes 
have been received, from which we extract some 
additional particulars. 

The report of the Committee on Indian con- 
cerns was published in the 33d No. of the In- 
telligencer. 


Extracts from the Minutes of our Yearly Meet- 
ing, held in Baltimore, by adjournments, from 
the 29th of the Tenth month to the 1st of the 
Eleventh month, inclusive. 


| 


Certificates and Minutes for the following | 
Friends, who are acceptably with us at this time, 
from within the limits of other Yearly Meetings, 
were received and read, viz. : 

Eleazer Haviland, a minister from Nine Part- 
ners Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; Alice Chandler, 
a minister from Centre Monthly Meeting, Del. ; 
Rachel Hicks, a minister from Westbury Monthly 
Meeting, Long Island; Rachel W. Barker, a 





The Committee would suggest to any Friends, 
who may know of a young woman who would 
wish to become qualified for teaching, and has 
not the requisite means, that they make appli- 
cation to some member of the Committee as soon 
as practicable, in order that it may receive a 
proper consideration, and the benefit intended 
to be conferred on such, by educating one each 
year free of charge, may be more widely ex- 
tended. 

The vacancy for the present session has been 
filled, and the Committee would suggest that, in 
future, application should be made before its 
regular meeting, that is held the third day after 
the Baltimore Quarterly Meeting in the Sixth 
month. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Committee, 

BENJAMIN P. Moore, 
RicuarpD T. BENTLEY, 
Marta E. Tyson, 
Lypta JEFFERIES. 

The meeting having entered upon the con- 


minister from Oswego Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; | sideration of the State of Society, as exhibited 
Elihu Barnard, a minister from Penn’s Grove | by the answers to the queries from our several 
Monthly Meeting, Pa.; Jacob and Deborah | Quarterly Meetings, proceeded under a precious 
Willetts, elders, from Nine Partners Monthly covering of solemnity, through the third Query 
Meeting, N. Y.; David Wilson, an elder from inclusive. 

Centre Monthly Mecting, Del. ; Amos Garretson,! In the afternoon, the meeting having resumed 
an elder from Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. ' the consideration of the State of Society, pro- 
_ By the Report from Fairfax Quarterly Meet- | ceeded through the remainder of the Queries, 
ing, the Meeting is informed that the times of and the answers thereto, during which much 
holding Alexandria Preparative and Monthly | salutary counsel was given, and the travellers 
Meetings have been changed, each one week | Zionward encouraged to hold on their way. A 
earlier in the month than heretofore, so that the | summary was agreed upon as nearly representing 
Preparative Meeting will in future be held the | the state of societ 

5th day after the first 2d day, and the Monthly | 


Meeting the Sth day after the second 2d day in| Pie evidence afforded in the answers to the 
the month. 


Acceptable Epistles were received from our | Cpenstin, Shenk sanng: oF ene members continue - 
testinen of Philadelphia Rs Gat ek Geis neglect the attendance of our religious meetings, 
, 


see Yearly Meetings, which were read to our particularly those held near the middle of the 


ae : | week, has caused much anxiety and concern 
edification and comfort; and a Committee was | ; 4 


sated t ‘table | UPO® the present occasion; and Friends were 
on oa on tes ans “es ae "Y . iy earnestly and affectionately entreated to labor 
pamunicarions rom fais fo be other +car'y | diligently after a right qualification for the faith- 


Meetings with which we correspond. ful performance of this, ‘“‘our reasonable ser- 
The following Report was received from the | |; 


Standing Committee having charge of the Fair 
Hill Boarding School Property, which was read, 
and was satisfactory to the Yearly Meeting, viz. : 


To the Yearly Meeting now sitting: 


y throughout our borders since 
last year. 





ce. 

As we are faithful in this religious engage 
| ment, its intimate connection with the fulfilment 
of the first and great commandment, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
The Committee having in charge the Fair} with all thy mind, and with all thy strength,” 


Hill Boarding School Property, report : will be understood, and the necessity appears 
That a part of their number attended the | manifest that an offering without reserve or 
regular examination of the pupils in the Sixth | blemish is required at our hands; and as we are 
month last, and were gratified at the evident | concerned to lay our foundation here, our ability 
care that had been taken to inculcate a thorough | to perform all our social, civil and religious 
knowledge of the branches taught. duties, will thereby increase, and thus we shall 
The improvement in the farm and buildings, |come to know that the second commandment, 
under the judicious management of the occu- |‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” is 
pants, is becoming each year more apparent. like unto the first, and that upon these two com- 
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mandments hang all the law and the a 
embracing every minor obligation which de- 
volves upon us. As we become thus rightly 
concerned on our own account, the desire to pro- 
mote the true interests and welfare of our fami- 
lies and neighbors will be felt, and our desires 
increase that they also may become partakers at 
the bountiful table spread in that “ banqueting 
house where the banner over us is love.’” 

We have never been favored to see with 
greater clearness than on the present occasion, 
that “ Love is the fulfilling of the Law.” The 
janguage has been proclaimed amongst us “ God 
is Love, and he that dwelleth in Love dwelleth 
in God and God in him.” While the heart is 
under the blessed influence of this divine prin- 
ciple, there can be no tale-bearing or detraction ; 
no wars or oppressions of any kind ; no injustice, 
or anything that would, in the least degree, 
injure any one, or render him unhappy; but on 
the contrary, there would be continual patience, 
gentleness, forbearance, meekness and all those 
heavenly virtue-, the practice of which so greatly 
enobles man, and, by rendering Z/is creatures 
happy, brings glory to the great Creator. “Let 

our light so shine before men, that others see- 
ing your good works may,’ by corresponding ac- 
tions, “glorify our Father, who is in heaven.” 
It is an interesting truth, that we have it contin- 
ually in our power to bring glory to God by in- 
creasing the happiness of His creatures. He is 


in want of nothing. We can add nothing to His 


happiness. In His unbounded love and good- 
ness He created man for man’s own enjoyment; 
and when we dwell in love, in innocence, and in 
purity, as we thereby experience the greatest 
amount of happiness ourselves, and contribute 
most to the happiness of those around us, we ful- 
fil, te the greatest degree, the object of our erea- 
tion, and bring the highest glory and honor to 
the Author of our existence. 

But, like His good gifts in the outward, this 
Love must be labored for and cultivated. We 
must desire and ask before we can obtain. ‘The 
injunetion is, “ Ask, and ye shall receive.” But 
we must ask in faith, and “faith without works 
is dead.” So we should continually labor to 
keep self in subjection; to regard ourselves less 
and others more; to dwell in humility and in 
meekness, and endeavor to entertain none other 
than feelings of kindness and charity towards all 
the family of man, and never say aught that is 
disparaging, or to the disadvantage of any one; 
then, by such labor, will the heart become grad- 
ually filled with that Love that brings “ &o 
to God in the highest, on earth peace and good. 
will to men.” 

A concern for the guarded religious education 
of youth has been impressively revived in this 
meeting. To watch the opening faculties of the 
mind, to guard it against the blighting effects of 
evil communications, and to foster in it every. 
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germ of goodness implanted by the Author of 
our being, should be the constant effort of paren- 
tal care and is, when rightly performed, capable 
of yielding a rich harvest of spiritual enjoyment. 
We believe the infant mind comes pure from the 
hand of its Creator, but is possessed of desires 
and propensities that will lead to evil, if not sub- 
jected to the restraining and regenerating influ- 
ence of divine grace, which is offered to the ac- 
ceptance of all. How important, then, that it 
should be kept as “a garden enclosed,” ang that 
every plant of the Heavenly Father’s planting 
should be protected and preserved. 

The reading of pernicious publications is, in 
this age, a fruitful source of evil, and requires 
the exercise of judicious care on the part of pa- 
rents and guardians. As a means of their pre- 
servation and improvement, the selection of in- 
structive reading for the young, and the supply 
of suitable books for Friends’ families, was re- 
commended to the individual care of our mem- 

rs. 

The reading of the Holy Scriptures, with an 
humble reliance upon divine aid for an under- 
standing of the blessed truths they contain, is 
felt to be a subject of deep religious concern. 
When we consider that the Sacred Volume con- 
tains the earliest record of our race, the instruc- 
tive writings of inspired Prophets and Apostles, 
and the precepts of the holy Jesus—the author 
of our religion—no other work can be compared 
with it, in either interest or importance. 

A lively concern’ was expressed that our 
righteous testimony against Slavery may be 
faithfully maintained, for although no way has 
aanieel with clearness for this Yearly Meeting 
to take any active measure in relation to that 
important subject, yet we believe, that individual 
labor at times “| be rightly performed by those 
who are watchful to follow the guidance of 
Heavenly Truth. The education of the colored 
race, in order to fit them for the business of life 
and to improve their moral condition, has been 
brought before our view as an object of great in- 
terest and importance. Subjected as they are to 
the degrading influences by which they are sur- 
rounded, their condition has strong claims upon 
our sympathy, and we trust that means may yet 
be found, to promote their improvement and to 
advance their happiness. 

The following Report from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Education was received and read, and 
was satisfactory. 

The Committee having closed their labors, as 
far as way at present opens, they are released, 
viz : 


To Baltimore Yearly Meeting: 
The Standing Committce on Education Re- 
rt, that they have had several Meetings since 
year, and while they still feel the great im- 
to our religious body of a School, pro- 
perly organized and rightly conducted, wherein 
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young persons of both sexes could be qualified 
for Teachers, and Friends’ children, under the 
guardian care of Society, receive a liberal educa- 
tion, connected with that acquaintance with the 
fundamental principles of the religion we profess, 
and the grounds of those important testimonies 
for which our ancient worthies suffered, that we 
believe might be imparted, and would so greatly 
tend to increase their interest therein, way has 
yet not appeared to open, to take active measures 
for the immediate establishment of such an insti- 
tution. 

Since their original appointment the Commit- 
tee have given their attention and aid to the Im- 
provement of Schools in some neighborhoods ; 
and within the limits of Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing, a Boarding School has been established ex- 
clusively for Friends’ children, in which twenty- 
five of each sex are accommodated. 

The property including the buildings and 
seventeen acres of land, has been purchased b 
Members of that Quarterly Meeting for a Board. 
ing School for Frienda’ children. One Session 
of the School has been completed, greatly to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, and another is at 
this time in successful operation. 

The Committee, therefore in making this, their 
final Report to the Yearly Meeting, feel a hope 
that, although one important object, which they 
had much at heart, has not been attained, their 
labors have not been in vain, but that seed has 
been sown which may spring up and bear fruit 
to the honor of the great Husbandman. Signed 
on behalf of the Committee. 

JosEra RoMAN, 

Lioyp Norris, 

Resecca ‘TURNER. 
Baltimore, 10th month, 29th, 1855. 

The Committee appointed at a former sitting 
to prepare Essays of Kpistles as way may open, 
to the several Yearly Meetings with which this 
corresponds, now produced one embodying the 
Minute of the Exercises of this Meeting, which 
was approved, and the Clerk was directed to for- 
ward a copy, signed on behalf of this Meeting, 
to the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, New 
York, Genesee, Ohio, and Indiana, respec- 
tively. ) 

Having been favored through the several sit- 
tings of this Meeting, with a comfortable and 
sustaining evidence of the Divine Presence, 
uniting all into a common brotherhood concerned 
for the welfare of the Church and the advance- 
ment of truth, the Meeting adjourned; to meet 
at the usual time next year, if so permitted. 

BENJAMIN HaLLoweEtL, Clerk. 


Corn In THE West.—The Madison (indiana) 
Banner says everybody in that region is engaged 


in buildi cribs. The like of the crops in 
Indiana and Kentucky was never seen before. 
Farmers have their hands fall. 
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; Culiarly their own. 
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EXPEDITION TO THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 

Through the courtesy of an officer attached t0 
the United States sloop-of-war Vincennes, w® 
are enabled to lay before our readers some in- 
teresting facts connected with the recent cruise 
of that vessel in the Arctic Ocean. The Vin- 
cennes is the flag ship of the North Pacific Sur- 
veying Squadron, under the command of Com- 
modore John rs, whose observations on Ja- 
pau and other points of interest assigned to the 
inspection of this expedition, composes a large 
and valuable acquisition to the previously ac- 

ujred information of the places visited. The 
Penne entered ae Straits in the month 
of August, 1855, and anchored in Senivane bay, 
a port of the eastern coast of Asia. The prin- 
cipal object of visiting the point was to obtain 
astronomical observations. 

The subject of most interest to the general 
reader, however, is the information gained re- 
specting the Techucchis Indians, a warlike race 
who inhabit,this portion of Asia. They owe no 
allegiance to foreign power, having never been 
conquered by the Seuhen, although the coun- 
try which they occupy is generally conceded as 
belonging to the Russian possessiong, in Asia. 
The manners 4nd customs of the people are pe- 
Unlike savages in other por- 
tions of the world, they are characteristically 
provident and anxious of accumulating property. 
Having no knowledge of the existence of a Su- 
preme Bring they acknowledge no attribute su- 
perior to animal instinct, and lead a life of igno- 
rance of all things unconnected with the pre- 
sent; yet it is remarkable of this untutored race, 
that in their social relations they are governed 
to a certain extent by correct principles of mo- 
rality. The inhabitants of the village of Seni- 
vane harbor were found to be very tractable, 
and seemed inclined to be on good terms with 
the crew of the Vincennes. Being desirous of 
accomplishing the object of the survey in the 
Arctic before the season was further advanced, 
Commodore Rogers determined to leave a party 
at Senivane to make the necessary observations, 
while the vessel pursued its course in the North. 

In contemplation of an expedition of this 
character, all the empty provision barrels had 
been saved. These were filled with earth, and 
with seme spars and sails, a very tenanta- 
ble and well fortified cabin was constructed, the 
casks of earth being quite impenetrable to the 
weapons of the Indians, in case of an attack. 
The party, consisting of twelve men, under com- 

of acting Lieut. J. M. Brooks, was com- 
posed as follows : E. M. Kern, artist ; C. Wright 
botanist; W. Stimpson, zoologist ; five sailors 
and three marines. When everything had been 
accomplished necessary to the comfort and safe- 
ty of the party, the vessel got under way, and 
with a favorable breeze, was soon upon the scene 
of her explorations in the Arctic. 
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The course of the vessel was laid for Herald 
island, which was found in the position indicated 
by the chart. The island is about one mile and 
a half in length, and is shaped like a crescent. 
It rises eight hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the sea, and is densely covered with 
moss, growing to the height of four feet. A 
sailor belonging to the Vincennes ascended to 
the peak, and as the weather was very clear, he 
had a fine opportunity for observation, but was 
unable to make out any land. An officer of the 
vessel attempted the ascent, but after many trials 
was compelled to abandon the attempt, the pecu- 
liar quality of the soil, after being so long sub- 
ject to frost and thaw, rendering the operation 
of climbing not only difficult, but exceedingly 
dangerous. 

It was the intention of Com. Rogers to visit 
the land reported to have been discovered by 
Capt. Kellet, of the expedition sent out by the 
English government in 1851 in search of Sir 
John Franklin; and as the weather indications 
were favorable to this end, the course of the ves- 
sel was shaped accordingly. The position of 
this land, as reported by Capt. Kellett, was about 
sixty miles to the northward of Herald Island. 
The Vincennes reached the latitude of 72 degs. 
0.5 min. 29 sec., in longitude 174 deg. 37 min. 
15 sec.—a higher point than ever before reached, 
having sailed over the assumed position of Capt. 
Kellett’s land; and Commodore Rogers was 
forced to the conclusion that Capt. Kellet had 
fallen into the common error in these latitudes 
of being deceived by low cloud banks. 

At this point the progress of the vessel was 
interrupted by a barrier of ice, and as the ves- 
sel was not prepared for winter quarters in these 
regions, it was deemed advisable to alter her 
course. Returning by the west of Herald Island, 
the Vincennes sailed over the tail of Herald reef, 
and worked up to the position of the land re. 
ported by Capt. Kellett, and named “ Plover 
Island.” This land was reported by Capt. Kel- 
lett as having been seen in foggy weather; and 
here again he must have been deceived by 
clouds, as no land could be found by the Vin- 
cennes, although with every advantage of fine 
weather for observation. 

Having accomplished all that was possible for 
the present season, northward of Herald Island, 
Com. Rogers was anxious to discover ““ Wrang- 
ler’s land,” reported to have been discovered by 
a Russian voyager of that name, off the northern 
coast of Asia. The land was never reached. by 
any vessel, and it is a matter of much doubt 
whether it ever had existence, except in the im- 
agination of the Russian voyager. 

There is an Indian tradition familiar to all 
travellers in this part of the world, that land 
has_,been seen in the locality indicated by Capt. 
Wrangle. It is also stated by the Indians that, 
many years ago, one of the tribes of the north- 
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ern coast was defeated in battle, and a large num- 
ber escaped in boats with the view of reaching 
the new continent. The adventurers never re- 
turned, and from this fact it was presumed that 
they had discovered the land.—San Francisco 


Herald. 


THE DECLINE OF MAHOMEDANISM. 


Amid the conflicting opinions which are en- 
tertained respecting the affairs of the East, there 
is one on which all travellers seem to be unani- 
mous. It is that Mahomedanism, the next pu- 
rest religion after Christianity, has long siuce 
culminated and is now incontestibly on the de- 
cline. 

We say the next purest religion after Chris- 
tianity, because all false beliefs have tolerated 
the worship of idols, except Mahomedanism 
alone. The ancient Egyptians adored bulls, 
crocodiles and birds. The Hindoos bowed to 
hideous images of stone. The Philistines had 
their Dagon. Even Greece and Rome sacri- 
ficed to fictitious gods. It is true, that the phi- 
losophers, in all these Pagan lands, averred that 
the idols were only emblematic; but the great ma- 
jority of the people adored the images them- 
selves, utterly oblivious of atlything beyond. 
The influence of such beliefs wag-incurably de- 
grading. Even among the intellectual Greeks, 
even among the civilized Romans, religion was 
often licentious in its effects, and nearly always 
brutalizing. 

But Mahomedanism isa pure Deism. In- 
deed, so fearful was its founder that it might 
some day degenerate into idolatry, that he 
forbade the representation of the human person 
for any object whatever. In consequence, good 
Moslems can employ only flowers and arabesques 
to ornament even their houses. The Mahome- 
dan is taught that there is but one God; that 
He is a spirit, that he loves justice and truth ; 
that he is Omnipresent as well as Omnipotent ; 
and that he will finally judge all men. It was 
not merely the sword, as has been generally as- 
sumed, which spread the faith of Islam. It was 
in part also its doctrines, which, pure and eleva- 
ted in comparison with the grosser religions. of 
the times, appealed to the diviner elements of 
human nature. Its rapid extension ceases to be 
miraculous, when we consider that it met, no- 
where, except in Western Europe, with a faith 
more spiritual than itself; for the corrupt Chris- 
tianity of Syria and Egypt, in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, was but one remove better than 
positive Paganism. The moment, however, Ma- 
homedanism came into collision with an earnest 
Christianity, which it did in Spain and France, 
it ceased to make progress. It is to the religion 
of Gaul, not less than to its chi » that the 
world owes its preservation from lem slave- 
ry. Had western Europe been as sensual, as 
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idolatrous, and as degraded generally as the eas- 
tern nations, not even the battle-axe of Charles 
Martel could have rolled back the tide of Sara- 
cenic invasion. 

Like all false religions, Mahomedanism car- 
ries within itself the seeds of decay. The Bi- 
ble makes no pretensions to be a civil code; un- 
dertakes to teach no scientific dogmas; it is 
strictly a revelation, when correctly interpreted, 
concerning the affairs of the soul. But the Ko- 
ran assumes to be both a spiritual and temporal 
authority. Originating in an ignorant age, it 
holds false views of science, and inculcates poli- 
tical and moral axioms at variance with human 
progress. Bramahism, which teaches that it is 
a crime to eat to eat anything having life, is per- 
ishing before the microscope, which reveals ani- 
mated creatures in every drop of water that is 
drank, in the very air we breathe. So Islam- 
ism is dying out before the truths of astronomy, 
geology and civilization in general. An educé- 
ted Turk sees at once that the Koran is not in- 
spired, but only the composition of an ignorant 
camel driver. The printing press is reconquer- 
ing the East to Christianity. Schools have 
proved more potent than the swords of the 
Crusaders. 

Whatever may be the fate of Turkey, asa 
power, Mahomedanism, asa religion, must perish. 
It is already crumbling to pieces. A few cen- 
turies, at most, will see its end. Its mission is 
past. It can henceforth do evil only, and there- 
fore the conqueror is at its gates; therefore 
‘mene, mene, takel, upharsin” is written upon 
its walls. Great Babylon is about to fall !— 
Public Ledger. 


JUDGE NOT. 


Judge not: the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst-not see; 

W hat looks to thy dim eyes.a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 

A scar, brought from some well won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


The look, the air, that frets tay sight, 
May be a token, that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal fiery foe, 
Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face! 
® 


The fall thou darest to despise— 
*. May be the slackened angél’s hand 
Has suffered it, that he may rise 
And take a firmer, surer stand; 
. Or, trusting less to earthly things, 
May henceforth learn to use his wings. 


And judge none lost; but wait, and see 
With hopeful pity, not disdain; 

The depth of the abyss may be 
The measure of the height of pain, 

And lo d glory that may raise 
This to God in after days! 


Household Words. 


Bucks Coorg. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO A STAR. 


Bright visitant, whose nightly beams 

Are through my casement glimmering fair ; 
From slumbers soft, or fitful dreams, 

I wake, and find thee ever there. 


In thee [ fancy climes may bloom, 

Which nurture flowers that feel no blight ;. 
With skies that know no wintry gloom, 

And day that wears no shroud of night. 


I love to dream in thee are dwelling, 
The lost and and lovely ones of earth ; 
Who list the glorious anthems swelling, 
Like those that hailed thy morning’s birth. 


Nor can the lapse of rolling years, 
Divert thy course—abate thy glow; 

Unmoved by human hopes or fears, 
Life’s triumphs, or its varied woe. 


Though all undimmed thy light may shine, 
When I’m consigned to mouldering clay ; 
Yet both, sustained by power Divine 
Shall still live on through endless day. 


A. Je P. 
THE BRIGHT SIDE OF EARTH. 
BY MARIE ROSEAU. 


They who teach in saddened measure 
That our earth is dark and drear, 

That it owns no single treasure— 
Nothing we may hold as dear ; 

Teach what God hath ne’er dictated— 
Lessons of ingratitude— 

He, who all things hath created, 
At the first pronounced them “ good.” 


They have not decreased in merit, 
Nature’s wealth of loveliness— 

All He gives us to inherit— 
Shall we not His bounty bless? 

Sunny vales and verdant mountains, 
Buds of every form and hue, 

Broad, bold rivers, sparkling fountains— 
Always beautiful and new. 


Who could walk abroad, when even 
Draws its curtain o’er the sky, 

Pause and Jooking up toward Heaven, 
On the pure stars fix his eye, 

And then say this world is dreary— 
Say that He who gave us birth, 

Meant that we should soon grow weary 
Of His dark and cheerless earth ? 


Haman friends and social pleasure, 
Bonds of sympathy and love, 

Pure enjoyment, one can measure, 
Kindly sent us from above, 

These make up a sum of blessing, 
Worthy of man’s gratitude, 

And by these God is expressing 
That He careth for our good. 


Never then with gloomy sadness, 
Take the boon His hand hath given, 
But with voice of praise and gladness, 
Ever give thou thanks to heaven. 
And tho’ clouds will sometimes gather 
O’er each scene of earthly bliss; 
Yet still trust a tender Father— 
There is mercy e’en in this. 


Christian Observer. 
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From the Leisure Hour. 
THE WORKERS IN GOLD. 
The Gold-Beater. 

One dark, foggy morning in November, we 
strolled leisurely along the greasy footpaths of a 
part of the metropolis well known as the abode 
of craftsmen in thelighter branches of metallic 
manufacture. Séasialy had we entered the street 
to which wé now refer, when our attention was 
arrested by a door-plate with the inscription, 
“ secret-springer ;’’ and almost every succeeding 
step revealed the domiciles of “ watch-case manu- 
facturers,” “ working jewellers,” ‘“ engravers,” 
‘“‘ engine turners;”’ “ dial finishers,” “ gold-chain 
manufacturers,” and a host of others. At length 
we came to a lofty and antiquated range of build- 
ings, dark and dingy, with the smoke of more 
than a century upon them. About midway 
from between the casements of a “ first-floor,” 
protruded a rude specimen of antique carving, 
indeed to represent the human arm, extending a 
hand holding a hammer. Here, —_ and 
soot had pursued their@@lighting iid begriming 
avocations, and this arm, once resplendent iw its 
skin of gilt, now partook of the surrounding 
dinginess. This emblem was indicative of the 


occupation of the inmates—gold beating, which 
is to form the topic of our present lucubration. 
But let us enter. 
Gold beating had always been associated, in 
our minds, with such a monotonous continuity 


of the mechanical process, that we had set down 
the craftsmen of this order in the same category 
with trank makers, and some other parties who, 
from the necessary character of their avoeations, 
have gained an unenviable notoriety as disagree- 
able neighbors. In this case, however, an at- 
tempt had been made to mitigate the evil ; the 
workshop being placed at the remotest extremity 
of a small garden. The shop was a neat, narrow, 
modern building, curiously contrasting with the 
venerable edifices which surround it, about whose 
protruding casements the now leafless vines clung 
fast to the smoke-blackened bricks. 

Now the din of beating commenced, by ‘the 
slow and measured fall of a single hammer, like 
the first toll of a peal of bells. Two or three 
others speedily chimed in ; and, as we opened the 
door, the noise was so great that we had as mitch 
difficulty in making our voice heard by, the 
master, as we should have had if addressing him 
in Cheapside, at the busicst part of the day, when 
the roadway was literally covered with vehi¢les. 

Understanding that we wished to be initiated 
into the mysteries of his creft—one of the most 
ancient, by the way, of which we have any 
account—the master of the shop had provided 
himself with 2 oz. of the precious metal, which 
he had just procured from the refiners. It ‘was 
in hundreds of little lumps, in which state it is 
technically called “dust.” Wth regard to 
quantity, we may state, that this 2} oz. of “ gold 
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dust” would have filled an old English gentle- 
man’s snufl-box, calculated to hold j oz. of his 
kind of “dust ;” but while the latter is only 
worth 3d., the former cost the beater £9 2s. 3d., 
thatis £4 Is. anounce. He put in 2} dwts. of 
silver and copper as alloy. e gold is always 
alloyed, more or less, ing to the color re- 
quired in the leaf; and the above amount was 
necessary in this case, as the leaf to be produced 
was what is technically termed “deep gold.” 
Too much alloy, however, would completely spoil 
the color. 

The gold and this alloy were now put into a 
crucible, a little earthen vessel resembling a small 
flower-pot. The crucible was then put on the 
fire, and surrounded by coke, at a “ white heat.” 
Gold, it is well known, requires a greater heat to 
melt it than any other metal. Having at length 
been reduced toa liquid state, the contents of 
the crucible were poured into an “ ingot,” filling 
a little cavity about 1} in. long by ? in. wide, 
and 8-16 in. deep. 

Having beceme cool, this “ingot”? was sent 
to the “ flatting mills,” where it was flattened 
(by passing beneath rollers, of various sizes, 
worked by steam) iutoa beautiful brilliant ribbon, 
about the thickness of foolscap, 1} in. wide, and 
no less than 6 yards in length. This ribbon was 
rolled up loosely, and placed, for a minute or 
two, in the fire, to “‘anneal’’ or soften it, and 
thus render it easier to “work.” It was now 
handed over to one of the apprentices, who care- 
fully divided it, with his compasses, inte 160 
pieces, which he cut off with the shears into sec- 
tions of 1} in. square. In reply to our inquiry 
as to the value ef each of these squares of golden 
ribbon, we were told that they averaged between 
6 and 7 grains in weight, and were consequently 
worth between a shilling and fourteen pence 
each. 

These 1} in. squares were now placed ina 
tool called a “ kutch,” composed of a number of 
leaves of vellum, 4 in. square—one between each 
two leaves, throughout the “tool.” They were 
not placed in with the fingers, but by a kind of 
wooden instrument, like a very large pair of 
sugar-tongs ; for the slightest heat in the hand, 
though imperceptible to the individual, discolors 
the gold. . 

This process being somewhat monotonous, and 
occupying a considerable time, the gold*beater 
called for his short pipe, and sent his boy oulty. 
with a suspicious looking jug. And here we 
must intimate with sincere regret, the admitted 
fact, that gold-beaters, as » class, are strongly 
addicted to both smoking and drinking. A 
quantity that would go far to stupify an ordinary 
mechanic, produces very little effect on many of 
them. The gold-beater smoked his pipe, and 
quaffed his “four-penny,” whi to an in- 
structive conversation on the dri habits of 
the trade. 
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Meanwhile the apprentice having disposed of | frames, looking-glasses, etc. For these, and 
all the pieces in their order between the vellum | kindred purposes, gold is infinitely superior to 
leaves of the “tool,” and having encased the | any other metal; indeed, no other will answer 
whole in a parchment wrapper, commenced beat- | the . A substitute has, indeed, been 
ing it with a large hammer no less than 16 lbs. | tempted,.called Dutch metal, but it has progaiitl 
in weight, till the little gold leaves which they | failure. 
contained, of 1} in. square, began to overrun the obtain a still more palpable idea of the 
leaves of the “tool,” which was 4 in. square. | wondrous malleability of gold, we took from our 
Thus these 160 pieces of the gold ribbon afore- | pocket a penny piece of George III., and placing 
said, had now become 160 leaves 4 in. square ; | it before the ithe, interrogated him some- 
and these, when cut up again, made 640 pieces | what, after the following fashion : 
of their original size. At-this stage it waswhat| @.—-What is the oe of this penny piece ? 
is called dentists’ gold, as used by them in stop-| A.—An ounce. In fact, those penny pieces 
ping decayed teeth, etc. are so true, that if the 1 oz. weight does not 

These 640 pieces, into which the 160 had been | happen to be just at hand, they are often used 
beaten, were now placed in another tool, to be | instead. 
beaten once more. This tool was called a| —Presuming that this a were gold, in- 
“‘shoder,” of the same description as the last | stead of copper, how much heavier wouldit then 
mentioned, except that instead of vellum leaves, | be than it is now? 
they were of what is well known as “gold-| A.—Now, asI have just said, it weighs 1 
beater’s skin.” These 640 pieces, it will be re- | oz.; if gold instead of copper, it would weigh 
membered, when placed in the tool were 1} in. | just 3 oz. 
square ; but when the beating was complete they Q.—Givdlte some idea of the malleability of 
were ull the size of the tool, that is, 5 in. square, | a piece of gold the exact size of this penpy. 
which would give 2560 pieces of the original| A.—It would be beaten, on an average, into 
size. When they came out of this tool the 7500 of our gold leaves, as they are sold in the 
leaves were equal to 10,240 pieces the same size , books of gold ; that is, 3§ in. square. But this 
as the etapa 160. The leaves had now be- | is a low estimate, for I have often beaten it into 
come so thin as to be perfectly transparent. 8000 leaves of 3} in. squareyso thin as to be 

They were now taken out of the tool, and cut ' quite transparent, and so delicate ip hue, that to 
into leaves 3§ in. square, in which state they | touch was totarnish them. These, if spread out, 
were put into the “books,” in which they are | would cover 27,000 square inches, and would 
sold at the rate of 25 leaves for 1s.3d. To gain carpet a house containing 10 good-sized rooms. 
an idea of the extent to which these leaves had! But we fear the patient reader who has got 
been beaten out, in addition to the figures al- | thus far, will begin to think that we are making 
ready given, we may call attention to the fact, | our story as malleable as the metal itself.— 
that the original 160 leaves 1} im. square | Tempting, therefore, as the subject is for dis- 
weighed between 6 and 7 grains, whereas instead quisition, having stated the leading facts which 
of 160 leaves 1} in. square, we have now 10,240 have come before us, we shall conclude. From 
of 13 in. and 6000 of 34 in. square, and these | the data we have given, any school-boy may 
only weigh 5 grains instead of 7. Gold has been | amuse himself by ascertaining the size, weight, 
beaten considerably fin the master; this | and value of the piece of gold required to gild 
was only the work of an ntice, and below, | the floor of the Exhibition, or the dome of St. 
rather than above the average. Paul’s.. He has simply to ascertain the super- 

Many interesting facts are re respecting | ficial area of each. 
the “tools,” and the wondrous properties, 
changes, and requirements, of the “‘ gold-beater’s| A Currous Fact.—The blubber on a fat 
skin ;” but these will appear more appropriately | whale.is sometimes, in its thickest parts, from 
ina subsequent paper. Without great care of | fifteen to twenty inches thick, though seldom 
these tools, which vary according to the state of | more than a foot ; it is of a coarser texture, and 
the weather, the process of gold-beating could | much harder than pork. So very full of oil is 
not be carried on without great loss, as it would | it, that a cask closely packed with the clean raw 
be impossible to beat the metal to the requisite | fatof the whale will not contain the oil boiled 
thinness. from it, and the scraps are left besides ; this has 

The leaves of gold were now placed between | been frequently proved by experiment. 
the leaves of little books, which were rubbed 
with ochre to prevent adhesion. In thisstateit} A Quart of flour weighs just one pound, a 
is used for si ornamental work on ceilings, | quart of corn meal one pound and two ounces, a 
and book-binding. By a curious process it is in- | quart of butter one pound one ounce, a quart of 
termixe¢ ,and imparts an elegant hue | loaf sugar one pound, a quart of white sugar pow- 
to the rou the fair sex. But the chief use| dered, one pound one ounce, a quart of best 
to which it is pnt is that of gilding picture-| brown sugar one pound two ounces, ten eggs 
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weigh one pound, sixteen large table s 
make a half pint, eight make a gill, four 
gill, Xe. 

ts USE OF TOBACCO. 


In the United States physicians have esti 
that 20,000 persons die everg)year from t 
of tobacco. In, Germany the physicians * 
estimated that, of all the deaths which oceu 
tween the ages of 18 and 26 one half originate 
in the waste of the constitution by siieking. 
They say that the article exhausts and deranges 
the nervous powers, and produces a long trainof 
nervous diseases to which the stomach is liable, 
and especially those forms that go under the name 
of dyspepsia. It also s a disastrous influ- 
ence on the mind.—P. Le@ger. , 








A MAMMOTH PUMPKIN. E 

Among the seeds reccived last Spring fom 
the Agricultural Department of th nt Office, 
and distributed at the Ledger Office, was a quian- 
tity of pumpkin seeds. gDr. William Bryanj of 
Beverly, New Jersey, was among the recipiénts 
of these seeds, and he has sent a pumpkin weigh- 
ing 524 pounds, as o four about the same 
size, which are the: S of a single seed. A 
request was he distribution of the seeds, 
that those wiiiimeceived them should make a re- 
port as to th roducts. This has been ‘re- 
sponded to o#ly by Dr. Bryan. 











COAL OF RECENT FORMATION. 


At Haroe Island the Arctic expedition found 
coal apparently of recent formation. The grain 
of the wood was still perceptible, and it was in- 
terspersed with small masses of a very pure résin. 
The supply was limited in depth only by the 
frost, aud was so loose that it could be shoveled 
up without difficulty. It was found to barn 
well. 


a 
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CAUTION TO RAILROAD READERS. 


A recent European magazine contains an ably- 
written article on the subject of the injurious 
effects upon the eyes of persons in the habit of 
reading while travelling in railroad cars. It is 
stated that the jolting motion causcs the eye to 
strain in catching the separate letters, and makes 
the effect on the retina very injurious. Several 
instances are given in corroboration, where per- 
sons who were in the habit of reading mach in 
railway cars had become nearly blind. 


ee 


How Tae Processor Cotorinc GLAss WAS 
DISCOVERED.— Ata meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club of the American Institute, Professor Map*s 
stated that a few years ago the art of staining 
glass was unknown, when at aclub, something 





like this—only composed of mechanics—a mem- 
ber stated he bad stained glass blue with cobalt, 
and another, that he could color it red with ease, 
but not blue, until finally others came forward 
with their facts applied.to other colors, and when 
all were combined, the result was a mass of facts 
that has produced the beautiful combinations of 
colored glass, equalling the art when it was ap- 
plied to the old cathedral windows, centuries ago, 
in Europe. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. , 

Fiovr ann Meat.—The Flour market is unchanged, 
receipts continuing small. There is a light de- 
demand from retuiiies and bakers from $9 25 up to 
$10 75 for common and fancy brands. Rye Flour is 
dull at $6 59. Sales of Corn Meal at $4 25 per bbl. 

Grain.—Only a small amount of Wheat offered, and 
prices are without change. Sales of prime Delaware 
red at $2 02 per bushel, and sales of prime white at 
$210 a 215. Rye is in steady demand at $1 18. 
Corn is unchangile Sales of old yellow 97 a 98c, and 
new yellow at from 68 to 70c. Oats are dull at 40a 
4lc per bushel, afloat. 





HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYs.—The Winter term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1855, and 
continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P.'O., Burlington Co.; N. J. 
10th mo. 13th, 1855—3m. pd. 


T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 
| kondon GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 
month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 
Circulars, including References and further particulars, 
enquire of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
9th mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
J) The First Session of this School, which will be 
opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commenee the first Secend day of the Eleventh month 
next, and continue t weeks. 

It is located and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, ica ard, Philada., with easy 
and cheap acce: the city twice a day by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distant. 
The, course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 
maties and Drawing. 5 
" Every attention will be given to promote the 
health, comfort and progress of the pupils. 

Termus.—For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 
per session, payable one-half in advance. 

For circulars, direct to JANE HILLBORN, 

Byberry, Pa. 
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